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THE POETRY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


A SKETCH. 





—_—_ many a tale 
Traditionary round the mountains hung. 
And many a legend, peopling the dark wood, 
Nourished imagination in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
Worpswortu. 


Tue last Sabbath of the year had nearly past. Its de- 


clining sun yet rendered brilliant the clear, cold air of|| 


a winter’s twilight, while from a spacious window, over-| 


hanging the less elevated domains around, a lady and a)| 


youth looked forth intently upon the faintly tinged va- 


pors which skirted the firmament. Imaginative by na-|| 
ture, and morally so by education, the minds of the ma-}| 


ture and youthful, interpreted the scene alike. They saw 


in the cloud-curtained horizon, an emblem of lime, its || 


| brow, he saw indications of agents fraught with im- || selves standing as near the cascade as their fragile floor 
|measurable weal or woe to thee and thy fellow beings ;|| would permit. The surrounding grandeur seemed to 
‘and when he also perceived that the strongest of thy na-||have awed them into silence. The crystal surface of 
|tive impulses was that which prompts men to seek fame}||the falling water and white foam contrasted finely with 

the dark cliff which rose above them, now studded with 


‘and human approbation, he was touched at the thought 
frozen spray-drops, as with diamonds, and capped with 


| of all the moral dangers with which thy conscience and 
‘religious principle must war in maintaining loyalty to||a few old pines, bearing in their umbrageous foliage, 
duty. Think it not wonderful, then, my son, that he| masses of unsullied snow. The peculiar clearness of the 
Should yield to the sober mood which possessed him in|| atmosphere and brilliancy of the firmament added to the 
‘contemplating a young being, as yet innocent and happy, || effect ; so that not even the lightsome bosoms of boyhood 
but soon to be exposed to less genial influences than||and youth could withstand the subduing influence. 
a mother’s care, and the ministrations of sclitary na-|| ‘ It is strange,’ at length exclaimed a stripling, ‘ reck- 
| ture.’ |less in our daring as we are, that none of us have the 





















| There was a tear in the lady’s eye and a quiver in her | boldness to ascend that throne which nature seems to 
| voice as she ceased, but the aspect of her son had be- | have erected and adorned for one of the sternest of her 
/come more determined as she proceeded, and he replied | ||ehildren. True, the height isa dizzy one, and the as- 
sennceniy and yet with tenderness. 1 cent perilous, but these are not so fearful as the wild in- 
| ‘Mother, methinks I shall need no talisman to remind | jhabitant of the cliff, and I, for one, can acknowledge my 
me of my moral wanderings. Never again shall I look || ‘dread of him and his eyry w ithout derogating from my 





successive eras intermingling, like the various shades|| 
of the sky, so as wholly to conceal the end of one and 
the beginning of another, till, as they advance toward | 
the meridian their brightness increases, as does that of 
time at its Junction with eternity. The present, then, 
seemed but a point in the duration of spiritual existence, 
and yet of infinite importance; coloring with its reflect- 
ed hues, the whole after course of the soul’s progress. — 
Ah! is that track an onward or a retrogade journey ? — 
Traveled it must be, however weary, however erring or 
listless the footsteps. ‘The monitions of reflective senti- 
ment became thus stronger and more vivid as the sol-|| 
emn music of the dying year vibrated through the med- 


itative bosoms of the widow and her son. Nor had na-}; 


ture spoken in vain; the youth’s self attention had been 
awakened, and his thoughts, as they flitted over the | 
past, fixed as it were instinctively, upon an incident), 
which had deeply affected his observant and susceptible} 
spirit. 

‘Mother,’ he exclaimed, ‘ often in my infaney when I} 
have come in, wearied from my sports, and thou hast | 
gently put back the clustering hair from my forehead, | 
and imprinted there a kiss, and even now, in my ad-| 
vance boyhood, at our morning greeting and evening | 
adieus, when with thy hand upon my head thou hast 
blessed me, Lhave marked thy look of love and the smile} 
which wreathed thy lips. And if, at such times, there | 
has been aught of seriousness in thy countenance, or in 
the melting tones most delightful to my ear, I know it 
has been induced by the spirit of devotion or the impas- 
sioned tenderness of thy affection. But when the benev- 
olent gentleinan, who recently passed through our vil- 


lage, kindly bent over meas I lay stretched upon our}! 


garden chair in the porch, and affectionately smoothed 
my brow, the solemnity and saddened interest which 
came gradually over his expressive features, was too ob- 
vious to escape my observation, and too spontaneous not 
to impress my heart. It was so like the look of the phy- 


Sician as he gazed upon my cousin Cornelia, appearing | 


to us most bright and beautiful, but presenting to his ex- 
perienced eye, the irrevocable victim of consumption, 
that I almost thought the good man saw something of a 
mournful destiny in my face. What think you, mother, 
he found there which the keen vision of thy love never 
discovered ?’ 

‘ My son,’ replied the lady ‘ your ever active fancy has 
not altogether gone astray. The gentleman, while you 
were at your books, conversed long and earnestly with 
me on a subject nearest to a mother’s heart — the high- 
est interests of her child. He is one of a philosophical 
sect called phrenologists; and in the contour of your 


|; upon the human brow without a feeling of awe. Be it |sense of manfulness.’ 
| significant of intellect or not, the idea shall be more aus -|| ‘I cannot, though,’ exclaimed the impetuous Carlisle, 
| picious to my virtue than that of the recording angels || carried aw ay by the inspiration of the scene and occa- 
| cherished by the Eastern moralist. "With sucha toten || abom, and throwing his skaits upon the river bank, he 
" of man’s native superiority, thoughtlessness shall leave || walked composedly tothe base of the cliff. His com- 
| no room for the entrance of evil into my bosom. And||panions remained eagerly watching his slow progress up 
,then, mother, I will so obey my predominant propensity, || the steep, witha feeling of admiration and perhaps of 
that I can ever, through my whole earthly pilgrimage, envy s at his superior prowess. They saw him gaina 
lift up my brow unshrmed. Ay, I will encircle this no- | | rocky point about midway of the ascent, and there, hold- 
ble portion of the human frame with a living wreath of, ing by the dry roots and vines, pause and look around 
happy associations, so that whenever seen it shal] call to| |till his gaze was rivetted on an object which seemed to 
‘mind my faithfaluess and afford a happier thrill of emo-| fascinate him. They conjectured it was some splendid 
tion even than the cliff of the waterfall.’ | phenomena produced by the refracting surface of the 
‘ Ah, my cherished one! thy mother will cease to la-||ice-bound summit acting upon the almost lateral heams 
|'ment the romantic imagination which thou hast derived ||of the moon. But glorious as were the forms of mov- 
| from her, since it thus subserves thy virtue. Follow out | ing water and quiet rock, flashing, or reposing calmly in 
|| thy virtuous resolve, and cause my heart to rejoice in| the lunar light, the youth was gazing upon an object 
beholding thy brow unfurrowed by the pangs of disap-|| to him immeasurably more sublime. At his first up- 
pointed ambition or worldly care, undimmed by the || ward look, the eye of the Indian, as he leaned over the 
| blush of shame, and above all, stainless from the mildew) | precipice, met hisown. That eye glanced eloquent re- 
of remorse! Let it ever be the index of a pure spirit. proaches for his long neglect, and they smote tbe heart 
| But, my son, go no more to that lone and dangerous!|of Carlisle; but a moment fled, and he was intent upon 
| cliff, to which thou hast so fondly adverted. Be assured. another feature which awoke a multitude of agitating 
| the Indian who has made a lair of so dreary a spot, | ‘| thoughts within him. It was the high, ample, and dusky 
| broods there over his long sought revenge; and though | brow of the Indian, before which the rich beauty of the 
| Lhave encouraged thy sympathy in the wrongs of his} scenery passed away, as if it were not, from the view of 
,tace, I cannot, even tacitly, expose thee to fall a prey to| the ardent boy. That brow, his chosen memorial of 
‘his fell designs.’ |'duty, speaking to him when on the very verge of filial 
} The youth silently acquiesced in the views of his pa-| disobedience, and when he was about to sacrifice truth 
| rent, and relieved her of a sore anxiety by promising to | to the pleasure of his master-passion — that brow start- 
| observe her injunctions. That tender parent knew not,| led, fascinated, and brought to itself the rash spirit of 
however, what she had required her child to forgo. She the youth. He could ill bear the unmerited displeasure 
| knew not that he had often gained the very pinnacle of | of the offended Indian, and the jests of his mates, but 
| that awful precipice, the foremost crag of which no in-||such he knew was his deserved punishment. And, with 
/habitant of that region had dared to mount, save the) one more look, he turned calmly, descended the cliff, and 
| fearless and enthusiastic boy and the untamed and re-|| directed his steps homeward. The mournful expression 
| vengeful Indian. Neither was she aware that this proud | of the savage was present to his fancy, and the ery of 
| remnant of the forest kings had been subdued by the | ‘coward’ from the river struck grievously upon his ear; 
| wild yet tender spirit of the only one who had either the | ‘but mindful of his rational nature, he pressed on, and 
courage or inclination to visit him —the widow’s son.||lay down that night rejoicing in his i innocence, 
\Sull less did that widow know the exquisite delight | It had been one of Carlisle’s fondest anticipations that 
which her boy derived from the view which opened be-|| his education should be completed atthe military school 
‘fore his rapt gaze as he stood upon the cliff, or with w hat||on the banks of the Hudson. He knew that the little 
‘reve rence he studied the symmetrical proportion and | patrimony inherited from his father had never been en- 
monarch expression of his savage companion. | croached upon, and this, with his habits, would suffice 
Many weeks had now glided away, when the bracing! | for a three years’ residence at West Point. The natural 
air and lunar effulgence of a fine evening induced Harry | grandeur amid which it is situated, the union of manly 
Carlisle to go forth, as he was occasionally wont to do, || exercises and intellectual education which compose the 
jand join the sportive lads upon the broad and beautiful) discipline of the institution, and especially the opportu- 








iriver which ran far away on both sides of the fall. The} nity for honorable distinction there aflurded, were emi- 
levening was far advanced when the skaters found them-'| ‘nently congenial to the youth. 
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It was therefore with almost irrepressible grief, that | 


| 
Cornelia, urging him to renounce his little property in || 
favor of a suffering relative, his mother’s only sister, by | 


‘next is for enjoyment — and the next for power. 


| integrity endows him with a fearlessness and courage, 
he perused a letter from his favorite cousin — the dyi ing | which qualifies him for every exigency of life. 


The first throb of his heart is for independence. The 
Indus- 


his cousin’s death about to be left solitary, and, in a} try and labor, theretore, are his natural attributes. 


great measvre, destitute. The writer expressed her) 
conviction sat this letter was her last, and nent 

him of their long and intimate friendship as well as con- | 
sanguinity, declared she was asking him to bestow what | 
she knew he would not feel the loss of, and that the pro- | 
posed aepyeeen was equally his parent’s wish as her | 
own. ‘If, my dear Harry, with thy native magnanim- | 
ity, and at the call of thy departing cousin, thou shouldst | 

bid thy mother convey this inheritance to her sister, rest 
assured she would rejoice in the voluntary surrender, | 
though perchance she could never have the heart to sue. 
gest it. I know that while my Harry is under his par-| 
ent’s roof, he will want nothing, and when departed, | 
then his own mind will be a mine alike of satisfaction | 
and of wealth.’ 

‘Alas!’ he exclaimed, ‘if my dear dying Cornelia 
knew how long and how fondly this legacy has been . 12 
imagination, appropr iated, she could scarce have asked | 
its renunciation,’ and the perturbed boy leaned his head 
upon his hand in the attitude of despondency. The act | 
aroused him. ‘Ah,’ thought he, ‘this knitting of my brow | 
betokens no good state of mind. 
tween a duteous se!f-denial and the pleasure of that 
powerful impulse of my nature, against the excess of | 
which I have so long contended.’ 

The happiness of the mother was, indeed, angmented | 
when informed from her son’s lips of his generous pur- | 
pose. But she saw in the act simply an evidence of his | 
kind feeling, nor knew what a struggle it had cost him. | 
‘ Thou hast done nobly, my boy, and though no actual || 
deprivation will attend the renunciation of a good thou | 
hes never experienced, yet feel you no regret at the loss || 
of such a facility as you must know your little patri- || 
mony tobe?’ The youth replied me save by inquiring, 
with an arch and meaning smile, 
brow serene ?? 

Years passed away, and Harry Carlisle had departed, | 
crowned with the blessing zs and followed by the prayers || 
of his devoted parent, to take a part, adapted to his en- |, 
ergetic spirit, in the business of the world. 





| 
| 
|| 
| 
{| 
| 


his infantile sports. Then was there the joyful ery of! 
recognition, the long and oft-repeated embrace of the re- 
united, and the fervent thanksgiving of gratified affec- 
tion. When calmness had succeeded, and the widow 
and her son had long communed together, the latter | 
arose, and standing before his parent, put back the locks 
which shaded his furehead, and thus addressed her: —| 
‘Mother, behold my brow ! 
gone times, for it is dyed by foreign suns, and searred | 
by the rude usage of a cruel world, yet behold it unruf- 
fled by vain care or conscientious regret. I present it 
before thee mvre rounded and deeply calm than before, 
but, mother, that calmness is a true token of a peace 
within which passeth understanding. Ihave sought the 
satisfaction of my yearning desire for approval and ad- 
miration under the safeguard of my chosen talisman. — 
I have looked on the human brow, and remembered the 
dignity and destiny of humanity. According to the 
phrenologist’s prediction, T have labored for approbation, 
and according to a mother’s hope, it has se the appro- 
bation of the wise and virtuous among men.’ 


| 





THE AMERICAN. 

Tuene is something of a peculiar and racy character 
in the true American citizen, which is sui generis, and 
has no resemblance in any other people. Very few of 
the true American character, however, are to be found 
in our Atlantic cities. True, there are some; but not 
being numerous, you cannot easily detect them. <A few 
of their leading traits we will here depict; from which 
it will be easy, at all times, to discriminate them, wher- 
ever they may be met with. 

A true American is free and independent in his opin- 
ions — quick and bold in his conceptions — undaunted 
in his mind —and full of enterprise and action. He 


At length || 
his tall figure shadowed the porch which had witnessed || 


| 


| 
| 
| 
1} 





blends sensibility with self-confidence; and conscious 


Warm ir his feelings, and ardent in his fancy, he is | 


ladies jealous of power; and eagerly attaches himself 
toa party ; but in all his excesses of factious feeling, he | 
never forg 
constitution — never loses sight of the value of the Union 
— never fails to consult the glory of the nation, in pref: | 


erence to the triumph of his party —and never consents || 


that the force of his malignity shall overcome his duties | 
‘as a good citizen, or lead him to degrade the public in- | 
| stitutions to gratify his personal revenge. On all occa- | 


5 see ‘ i | 
sions, you will find him prompt to assail a foreign ene- | 


, yer > , ta shieve 701eCR 1 ic “|| 
my — ever ready to achieve, or to rejoice in our victo ||as a man, to your son of Europe. 


ries — and always prepared to punish the domestic trait- 
or, and rally in defence of the Union. 

His notions of liberty are bounded by the rights of | 
human nature, rather than the definitions of written 
contracts; and you will always find him more disposed | 
to ultra-freedom, than to the strict limits of order. He 
refers to the rights of man, in all disputes of controvert- 
ed authority ; and is more prone to cast off all restraint 
on his thoughts and actions, than to fetter himself by in- 


I was hesitating be-| convenient doctrines of rigid definition and strict deco- |, selves talk, but above all things are captivated with the 


rum. He never permits his country to be insulted with 
impunity; or the name of American tobe sullied by a 
libel. 
He is more prone to regulate his conduct by the dic- 
\tates of a just expediency, than the principles of justice. 
He loves money 


| 

| , and tusts after office; is fond of pow-| 
ler, and covetous of distinction —but he is munificent, 
liberal, magnanimous; especially when removed from 

the degenerating atmosphere of large cities. 

| In every thing save religion, credulity is one of his || 
|most irencutebbe weaknesses. 


| Jealous of ail above him, he cherishes feelings of | 
Mother, is not my ||equality —and often commits injustice, to bring others 
’ wr to his own level, when he cannot rise to theirs. 

A determination to carry his point at all events, makes |, 


‘him often indifferent to the means he uses to accomplish 
his ends; stil he is radically honest. 


Like the country he inhabits, he is fertile, but rugged | 


— powerful but uncultivated — rich in resources, but his 


‘riches undeveloped, and often useless, because not prop- | 
|/erly applied, or brought into successful action. 
| often a riddle, but more frequently a colossus. 


He is 


He is to be found, in his vigor and fulness, tilling his 


own ground —a farmer free and independent, virtuous 


and bold, — untrammelled in his thoughts, and virtuous 
|in his actions. 


es is less fair than in by-|> The moment you plunge into the conntry, you be hold 


the American citizen — with his eagle-eye — his iron- 
hand —and his voice of thunder. 
|| American. 

Cross the mountains — and the West will show youa 
giant race, expanded by the wild breeze of the woods — 


This is the eagle 


|| the sports of the chase — and the perils of savage war- 


| fare. 

As you recede from the focus of civilization and re- 
| finement, you find the American more truly chiseled ac- 
| cording to the proportions of nature. He comes upon 
jyou sudden and abrupt — frank and unreserved — bold, || 
|energetic —impetuous. His animal force startles — his 
iintellectual freedom surprises — his open and candid 
| temper exturis admiration, and inspires confidence. Bold 
jas a lion, he shrinks from no danger — but his courage 
joften runs into ferocity; and he Slays his fellow Leing 
for the mere renown of personal prowess. 

He reconciles and illustrates the extremes of tyranny 


becomes a petty prince —and exercises more power than || 
he would submit to from the government. In this situa- 
tion, leisure and curiosity make him an orator, states- 
man, or a politician! Five, out of seven of American 
presidents, have been princely slave holders—similar 
to the feudal barons, who lorded absolute rule over their 
bonded vassals. 

The contact of European refinement, in large cities, 
obliterates the broad lines of American character; and 
iby attrition, assimilates us to the polished non-entity of 





ets bis country — never ceases to venerate the |, 





and freedom. As the master over a thousand slaves. he |! 





foreign growth. 


Superiority is only to be found in orig- 
inality. 


Trees of huge growth are originally planted 
far apart—anursery of saplings never expand until 
they are transplanted! Cities are but nurseries of sap- 
lings. 

The American is intellectual — but not literary. He 
has mind in abundance, but its strength is exhausted in 
plans of aggrandizement and independence, of opulence 
and power. If he is poor, he labors to grow rich — and 
| when rich, he toils to obtain authority. 





He prefers his country — its institutions, — its man- 


ners and its glory to every thing foreign. He is vain- 


|, glorious — boastful, and even saucy, when his country is 


the theme; and not over modest when his own merits 
‘and pretensions are the subjects of discussion. 

{In fine, the American is a mortal every way superior 
He thinks, feels and 
"as, your subject of his majesty 
\is always an humble servant to some upstart aristocrat, 
|| whereas, the yankee is to the brain, backbone, and sin- 
|.ew, a Democrat. — National Banner. 


jacts as a man — wher 


| 
i| 
| 
| LISTENERS. 
| GoLDEN opinions are often to be gained by discreet 
silence. Some people delight exceedingly to hear them- 





‘respectful attention of a steady listener; and whoever 
has the patience to sit and hear them out — that is, not 
| absolutely to wait until they stop of their own accord — 
i for perhaps there is no well-anthenticated instance of 
|| any thing of that kind — but till something occurs to in- 
| terrupt them,— obtains their good will far more cer- 
| tainly than if he had communicated to them a vast 4 
variety of important information, or taken a world of 

pains to correct their mistaken notions. A character 
for the most engaging modesty falls inevitably to the lot 
of him who possesses the power of holding his tongue ; 

\the praises of his discernment are everywhere sounded ; 
| nay, he often acquires a ve putation for conve settenal 
| abilities: it is true, with regard to this latter point, that 
doubts are sometimes expressed by some who have been 
| whole nights in his company without hearing him utter 
more than a few syllables; but the interminable talker 
— the never-failing patron of silent gentlemen — forget- 
|| ful of his own fame in his zeal for that of his client, de- 








| 
Ir 





| 


clares that good talents for conversation do not consist 
in the multiplication of sentences, but in speaking sue- 
icinetly to the purpose. Advantages more substantial 
‘than favorable regards, do also frequently accrue to the 
possessor of this qualification : 





it were endless to recount 
}how many large fortunes have been secured by persons, 
male and female, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh degrees 
of kin, who day after day for years had the furtitude to 
i submit their ears to the recital of the same stories and 
‘remarks from an old invalid bachelor relation. And 
far be it from us to maintain that in this respect the ef- 
fect did not most naturally and most justly follow the 
‘eause. People who have become rich in this manner 
| enjoy indeed no high repute with the world; they are 
commonly reproached with having meanly subjected 
their minds for a number of years to a servile acquies- 
leence with all the caprices of him whom they courted 
\through no attachment to his person, but with the preca- 
| rious expectation of coaxing from him a munificent leg- 
acy. This, no doubt, is more or less tie case. We be- 
| lieve, however, that when two persons live long together, ; 
| their intercourse for the most part assumes a kindlier 
character than that between a haughty lord and an ob- 
|sequions dependent. The wants to which we daily ad- 
| minister, beget in us pity for him who needs assistance 
|— satisfaction with ourselves in being able to relieve 
\them — and a degree of affection for the individual who 
thus engrosses so much of our care. Gratitude in the 
| other party for dutiful service and increased comforts, is 
a still stronger and more obvious bond of union. This 
lis true, whether the services performed have regard to 
the case of a decayed body, or the amusement of a mind 
|that cannot find employment within itself. If single 








gentlemen who have made quarter-plums, half-plums, 
and plums, withont cultivating elegant tastes, the exer- 
cise of which might relieve the weariness of an unoccu- 
pied old age, were to retire from the bustle of aetion or 
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business, and to find nobody upon whom to bestow their||and then to vote for the other; and went on to enumer- || shuddering with cold, and terrified lest ne en 
garrality, their days would be dreary and wretched in ate a host of his fellow citizens who had been guilty of | should overthrow the tragile walls which but argent 
the extreme. Whoever, therefore, lightens the tedium} that delinquency. Perceiving there was no end to his) ly protect them from its violence. These high winds 
of their afternoons, confers upon them whatever happi-| vehemence, I informed him civilly, thatas lhada num) blow mostly from the south-west ; and such is their 
ness they enjoy, and they cannot extend their liberality ber of other calls to make, it would be obliging if he || sharpness, that no human constitution can bear exposure 
would honor me with any orders he had to give.’—||to them for any length of time; nor is it possible to 
'‘ Very well, young man,’ he said, ‘nothing is wanted at|, move from one place to another while they prevail, how- 

és Nae RSS ‘present; but give my respects to my old friend your|| ever short the distance may be; for then the snow both 
vanced age. When people get established = life, nee cothes, who did not use to speak of making other calls|| descends in dense showers from above and is whirled 
have amet . a “ se Rapin wt es ga they| the first night he came to my house.’ ‘ And so,’ conclu- ||aloftin wreaths from the ground, and the atmosphere 
begin to ns oo ome eet ga nt opinions) ded Tom, ‘I took my leave.” ‘ Tom, Tom!’ said his|/ becomes so obscured that even large objects are scarcely 
merit eeneeennnene ip yoon om ent “ others — and that! father, on hearing this explanation, ‘ [ don’t know what || distinguishable at the distance of two or three yards. 
they are entitled to ° deliver att renee ” length |) -ou'll make of the business when it comes into your, Storms of this kind are usually succceded by calm and 
ante wiject” Aastha qth and wieem “an eer ends; but if you wish to sell wine with success, vou || clear weather, when the hunters release themselves from 
increased, what they say assumes the tone of oe must be content to listen to a great deal that people have||imprisonment by digging away the snow which has 
vertible maxims rather than that of persuasion or argu-llig say on other subjects ; and if you do so respectfully,}| drifted in large guantities around their habitation, and 
ment. By and 7 ag Ce necord ae contradicted, | ten to one but they will take a larger quantity than they || hasten to inspect their fox-traps, which they most proba- 
and in a little time longer you will hear it ee at first intended. It will not do to go about, and cry,||bly find to have been plundered by white bears, or to 
that they have become intolerable prosers. ‘This grada- “Wine, wine!— how much shall we send you?’ I must || be buried to an inaccessible depth in the snow. Some- 
tion is not in every instance true to the letter: multitudes | set out to Sybo to-morrow, and keep the worthy sevens! 

1} 93 


r veterans retal 2 or, the simplicity, and almost : | 
of a enren the candc - the simplicity, | customer of the house, as long at least as 1 am a part- 
the vivacity of youth, to their latest years. But some-| sais tic 
how or other, a man of that period of life is never) 


pitched upon as a person proper to receive the full details) WINTERING IN THE POLAR nEcrons. 
ofa very long story, which in eg — manne || Iv is usual for the persons who propose to winter in the|,;ance. When on their return home, they perceive that 
with a zest of attention and a weeeruien dan remoter polar regions, such as Spitzbergen, and Nova| he is missing, they proceed in search of him with 
ify the narrator, unless by the inexperience of the young, | Zembla, to bring along with them a wooden house in|| torches; but, perhaps, following a wrong direction, they 
Se een eee | pieces, or at least the materials for consti uctingone. A|) never approach the place where he lies, or arrive there 

Yet there is a method, by means of which, talkers fre-} stone building would afford much better protection from || too late, and find him frozen to death or expiring from 
quently contrive to enlist auditors of any age; you have the severity of the climate; but it is impossible to con-|| cold. Nor are the hunters altogether free from the 
a piece of urgent business, and, going to the person with struct any thing of the kind in countries where the soil is| attacks of external enemies; for several white bears will 
whom it is to be transacted, lay the whole affair before | always frozen; rocks and strata being covered with dee] | sometimes appear in the neighborhood of the house, 
him: it may be of equal importance to him, but perceiv-| layers of ice and snow, are scarcely accessible to human || and remain there many days together, watching the mo- 
ing of what consequence it is to you, and being a proser, || Jabor. The arctic habitation, in general, consists of only || tions of its inmates, and pursuing and attacking any one 
he answers, ‘ Well, well; we ’ll talk of that presently:)| two apartments, one of which answers the purpose of a}| who may venture to walk out alone and unarmed. 
but did you hear of our famous dinner last night ?’ — 


to any one who better deserves it. 


Valuable listeners are seldom to be found of an ad- 








\times, while they aie engaged in this way, it will hap- 
pen that one of them, having separated from his compan- 
ions, will fall into a deep cleft in the ice, and be unable 

|to extricate himself from thence by his own exertions, 


lthe others being too far off to hear his cries for assist- 





storeroom for provisions; the other, which is used as a{) These animals sometimes become so ferocious and bold, 
You in vain endeavor to get off by saying that you read) {itchen, hall, and bedchamber, combined, has in itscentre|, that they mount upon the roof of the building while the 
a full account of the proceedings in the newspapers this) a large stove of a construction suitable for cooking, and || hunters are asleep, and scrape with their paws, and en- 
morning ; he protests there was never such a negligent) surrounded with benches; and a wooden platform, raised || deavor to force the plauks asunder; nor dare the people, 
or partial set as the reporters — they have omitted or) about a foot and a half above the level of the 4oor, and | though awakened by the noise, go outside to drive away 
misrepresented the whole of his speech: and he goes on) about three feet in breadth, extends along the walls of | their assailants, lest these should spring down upon them 
mercilessly to inflict upon you the entire oration, from) the apartment; and it is upon this that the parties sleep|| and destroy them. 

the — ‘Gentlemen, unacquainted as I am with public every night, and perhaps sit and recline during part of || The hunters chiefly depend for a supply of food upon 
speaking,’ down to the resolution which he in vain at-| the day. The purpose of the platform is to protect them || the provisions which they have brought along with 
tempted to persuade the ‘numerous and respectable) from damp, and to admit of their frequently moving and || them. These consist for the most part of rye flour, 
company’ to adopt; concluding with a supplementary) airing their beds, so that the hoar-frost produeed by the} | salted pork, biscuit, sour krout, and spirituous liquors, 
address to yourself, to prove the ruinous consequences, condensation of the breath may not accumulate and || articles of diet which evidently are selected less on ac- 
that must inevitably ensue from the rejection of his pro-| cause annoyance. The door of the apartment is made|| count of their healthiness, than because of the facility 
posal. Having fully disburdened his mind upon you, very small and tight, as well as its window; which is not|| with which they may be transported from one place to 
notwithstanding your looks of agony, and the unsettled; so much intended to admit light —that being furnished || another. The hunters, however, often vary their fare 
manner in which you oceupy your chair, he then per-) by a lamp suspended from the ceiling, —as to enable the,| With the flesh of foxes and of bears, which is considered 
haps recurs to the matter in dependence between you, inmates to ascertain the state of the weather without}, by them to be both agreeable and natrious. But all 


and him, and you obtain a satisfactory arrangement, going outside. A large supply of fuel — generally polar|| the care they can employ in the preservation of their 
which would certainly have been postponed if you had) drift-wood — is placed in the immediate neighborhood of}| health, seldom enables any of them to get through the 
| Winter without suffering from scorbutic attacks more or 
mighty matter with which his mind was laboring. Ire-, ed that it can be procured with the least possible exer-|| less severe. The uniformity of their diet, the want of 
member hearing the advice of a wine-merchant, in very tion. 


been altogether refiactory, and declined to hear the) the house; and every other requisite article isso arrang- 


| vegetables, their long confinement within doors, and 


extensive business, to his son, which is very much to the their habitual i: dolerce, prodrece a disposition to this 


These domestic arrangements being completed, every} 
present purpose. It is very well known that many of, individual of the wintering party hasa particular howse-|| ¢1s¢ ase, Which is the most aul-cting one that can assail 


. . . . : : . 2onle j “ar ecirenn « »Qc ° 3 ’ r enfceehle 
the transactions of wholesale merchants with their, hold duty assigned to him, whether it be the care and|| Peeple in their circumstances; for it equally enfeebles 





country customers are managed by ‘travellers,’ as they) apportioning of the provisions, or the management of the | 
|| guid, desponding, and averse to exertion, and at length 
[|torpid and regardless of himself and of others 


call themselves, or ‘bagmen,’ as they are derisively fire and kitchen, or the repairing and keeping in order 
termed by those whose wit is not too refined to prevent) of the building. The collecting of furs being the object 
them from making a joke of a man’s profession. The) of people in this situation, they daily set traps for foxes 
sons of the merchants t)emselves are often employed in, and sach other animals as they may wish to capture 


the mind and the body of the patient, who becomes lan- 


| , and 
|| strongly disinclined to use those common means of re- 
| ; 








‘| 
this manner, not only to give them a knowledge of every, They visit these snares at particular times, carry home| 


ifirm belief in their efficacy. And those hunters who 
} 
part of their profession, but to introduce them to a per-|| the produce, and there employ themselves in preserving| 


|| escape the scurvy are exposed to other affections scarecly 
sonal acquaintance with those who deal with ‘the house.’) the skins obtained in this way. Such is the sum and || less disagreeable, being tormented with pains in their 
From a journey of this kind, the young man alluded to, the unvarying routine of their occupations from the|| limbs, and entirely losing their appetite, particularly to- 
had just returned; and his father asked him, among, period of their establishing themselves in the polar|| Ward the end of the winter. They likewise complain 
other things, ‘ Well, Tom, and how much are we to send, regions till the arrival of summer puts an end to hunt-| that the continual burning of whaie oil in their habita- 
to my friend the Provost of Sybo?’ ‘ He did not favor, ing, and admits of their returning homewards, should || tious causes some acid impregnation of the atmosphere, 
me with an order,’ replicd Tom, evidently a litte cha-) they feel so inclined. During the greater part of their which injures their organs of taste, and renders all their 
grined to confess his want of success in that quarter.—|, solitary exile, they du not enjoy the variety of day and|| food bitter to the palate, and deficient in zest and in 
‘Did not favor you with an order !’ exclaimed his father. night, and scarcely even that of different degrees of|| characteristic flavor. 

‘There must have been some very particular reason for) darkness; and any circumstance, insignificant as it must 
that.’ Why,’ was the answer, ‘when I told him our vin-|| necessarily be, that ever occurs to break the usual tenor aii lista cinaia i 
tages, he would talk of nothing but provincial politics.) of their lives, isalways of a disagreeable and depressing ABSENCE. 

The conduct of Deacon Farlane at the last election, he} character. Sometimes a gale of wind, attended with 
assured me, was perfectly infamous. I begged him to;| thick showers of snow, will rage with inexpressible fury | 
look over the catalogue, und select such supplies as he, fer several days together, and prevent their visiting their 
required. He begged to refer to me if it was nota most| fox-traps, or even quitting the house, in which they are 
base th‘ng in a man first to pledge himself to one party, || obliged to remain crowded together around their stove, 


Howison’s European Colonics 


A BOAT at midnight sent alone, 

To drift upon the moonless sea, 

A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
linperfect wing to soar upon, 

Are like what lam, without thee 
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A MAGNANIMOUS ACTION 
OF RECENT HISTORY. 
Translated from the German of Fred. Von Schiller. 
BY STEFEN WYSZOMIRSKI. 


Original. 





Dramas and romances display to us the most promi- 
nent propensities of the human heart. Our imagination 
becomes inflamed ; our heart remains cold ; at least, the 
glowing fire, in which it is in this manner transplaced, 
is but momentary, and disqualifies for practical life. In 
this same moment, while the unadorned gentleness of 
the honest Puff is affecting us pathetically, almost to 
tears, we perhaps reject the importunate petition of the 
beggar, who raps at our door. Who knows, if even this 
affected existence in an ideal world, is not undermining 
our existence in the real world? Here we float as if 
around the two most extreme ends of morality, the angel 
and the devil, and the medium—the man—we leave 
at rest. 

The annexed anecdote of two Germans —I write this 
down with a proud delight — has an indubitable merit. 
It isa true one. I hope it will leave my readers more 
excited than all the volumes of Grandison and Pamela. 

Two brothers—the Barons Von Wrmb — both fell in 
love with an excellent young lady, Von Wrthr, without 
the one knowing any thing of the passion of the other. 
The love of both was tender and strong, because it was 
their first. The lady was handsome, and possessed an 
amorous spirit. Both suffered their affection to grow 

















up intoa perfect passion, while neither was aware of | 





the danger which was the most formidable to his heart, 
namely, to have his brother for a rival. Both spared | 
the girl from an early confession of their attachment, 
and so both deceived themselves, until an unexpected 
meeting of their feelings disclosed the whole mystery. 

The love of each had already attained the highest de-| 
gree; that most unhappy affection, which has produced | 
among our species almost as horrible devastations, asits| 
abominable counterpart, occupied already the whole of | 
their hearts, so that a sacrifice was indeed impossible by| 
either. The lady, fully sensible of the melancholy sit-| 
uation of both these unfortunate brothers, ventured not | 
to decide exclusively for either of them, and submitted 
her affection to the decision of brotherly love. 

As victor in this doubtful combat of duty and percep- 
tion, which our philosophers decide so readily on every | 
occasion, and the practical man undertakes so lingering-| 
ly, said the older to the younger: —‘I know that thou} 
lovest my girl as ardently as myself. I will not ask who} 
holds the prior right. Remain you here. I will search 
the wide world. I will die, if I may but forget her. If. 
I can, brother, then she is thine, and Heaven may bless | 
thy love! If I cannot, then go thou also, and do the) 
same.’ | 

He suddenly left Germany, and hastened to Holland; | 
but the image of his beloved followed him. Far from| 
the arbor of his love — exiled from his country, which| 
included the whole happiness of his heart, and in which| 
only he was able to live—the unfortunate sufferer was | 
taken sick, and wasted like the plant which the rude} 
European carries from its maternal soil, and far from | 
the milder sun, forces in the harsher garden-bed. He| 
reached Amsterdam, despairingly. There an inflam-| 
matory fever threw him upon a dangerous sick-bed. —| 
The object of his love prevailed in all his frantic dreams, | 
and his recovery depended upon the possession of her,| 
The physicians despaired of his life. The assurance of, 
restoring him to his beloved, alone released him, and | 
with difficulty, from the arms of death. A travelling 
skeleton —the frightful image of consuming grief— he 
arrived in his native town. He reeled over the stair- 
case of his beloved, and of his brother. 

‘ Brother, here I am, back again. What I have ex- 
acted from my heart, He knows who is in Heaven. I 
can do no more.’ 

He sunk fainting in the arms of the lady. 

The younger brother was not less determined. Ina 
few weeks he was ready for the journey. 

‘ Brother, thou hast carried thy sorrow as far as Hol-| 
land. I will try to carry it farther. Do not lead her to} 
the altar before I write thee. Brotherly love permits| 
only this condition. If 1am more fortunate than thou, | 





in the name of God she may be thine, and Heaven bless | 
your love! If I am not, then may Heaven farther 
judge upon us! Farewell. Keep this sealed paéket, 
and do not open it, till lam gone. I go to Batavia.’ 

Now he jumped into the carriage. 

The couple gazed after him, stupefied with wonder. 
He had excelled his brother in generosity. Upon those 
left behind, love, together with pains at the loss of this 
most magnanimous man, speedily increased. The noise 
of the departing coach thundered through his heart. 
There was fear fur his life. The lady — but no!—the 
sequel will disclose all. 

The packet was now opened. It contained a sure 
bond of all his German possessions, which the brother 
|should dispose of, if the fugitive should succeed in Ba- 
‘'tavia. The conqueror of himself embarkedjin a Hol- 
‘land merchant-man, and arrived safely in Batavia. In 
a few weeks he sent his brother the following lines: 

‘Here, for which I thank God the Almighty, — here 
| upon the new earth, I think of thee and our beloved, 
with all the delight of a martyr. New scenes and 
changes have attracted my soul. God gave me power 
_to give to friendship the greatest sacrifice. The lady— 
God! there fell a tear—the last one— but lam calm 
'—the lady is thine. Brother, I should not have been 
adored by her —she would not have been happy with 
ime. If she should ever think, that she could be blessed 
| with me — brother ! —brother!-——I charge her heavily 
| upon thy soul. Do not forget how hardly thou hast pos- 
sessed her; always treat the angel as thou art now 
taught by thy young love; use her as a costly bequest of 
ja brother whom thy arms never more shall embrace. 
Farewell. Do not write me when thou wilt celebrate 
|thy wedding-night. My wound yet bleeds. Write me 
| how happy thou art. My action is a warrant to me that 
| God will not forsake me in this foreign land.’ 

The marriage ceremony was performed. For one 
| year, lasted the happiest of all matrimonial connexions. 
| Then the wife died. Upon her death-bed, she confessed 
,to her most confidential friend the unhappiest secret of 
| her bosom: she had loved the fugitive more ardently. 

Both brothers are still alive. The elder, on his es- 
| tates in Germany, is married again. The younger re- 
;mains in Batavia, and has become arich, happy man. 
| He made a vow never to marry, and has kept it. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


BY SOUTHEY. 





Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through the world he wends; 

On every stage from youth to age 
S:i!l ciscontent attends ; 

With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the read before, 

And still remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 





To school the little exile goes, 

Torn from his mother’s arms, — 
What then shall sooth his earliest woes, 
When novelty hath lost its charms? 

Condemned to suffer through the day 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 
And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 
Before his wished return. 
From hard control and tyrant rules, 
The unfeeling discipline of schools, 
In thought he loves to roam, 
And tears will struggle in his eye 
While he remembers with a sigh 
The comforts of his home. 
Youth comes; the toils and cares of life 
Torment the restless mind; 
Where shall the tired and harassed heart 
Its consolation find ? 
Then is not Youth, as Fancy tells, 
Li.e’s summer prime of joy? 
Ah no! for hopes too long delayed, 
And feelings blasted or betrayed, 
The fabled bliss destroy ; 
And Youth remembers witha sigh 
The careless days of Infancy. 
Maturer Manhood now arrives, 
And other thoughts come on, 
But with the baseless hopes of Youth 
Its generous warmth is gone ; 
Cold calculating cares succeed, 
The timid thought, the wary deed, 
The dull realities of truth ; 


Remembering with an envious sigh 
The happy dreams of Youth. 


So reaches he the latter stage 

Of this our mortal pilgrimage, 
With fectle step and slow ; 

New ills that later stage await, 

And old Experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below. 

Life’s vain delusions are gone by, 
Its idle hopes are O’er, 

Yet Age remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


LETTER WRITING. 

Tuerk are very few persons who can write good let- 
ters. It has been observed by some one, that if a person 
will take the trouble to inspect the epistolary specimens 
of great men, he will be astonished at their general want 
of success. Swift, Gray, Cowper, and Byron, wrote ex- 
cellent letters. Pope was particularly scrupulous about 
his epistles; and when he wrote, he did it with the ex- 
pectation that the eye of the public was to scrutinize 
them: however, his letters are admitted by critics to be 
models of that species of composition. A man may be 
able to write a first rate essay for the public, and at the 
same time he may be a very heavy correspondent to his 
|friends. A gcod letter, like a good dinner, must be 
made up of a palateable variety, and well seasoned. — 
Essay writing will not answer for a letter; it is too 
abominably prosaic. Tenderness and sentimentality 
belong exclusively to those happy persons who are up to 
the ears in love. The character of the person written 
to must be always kept in the eye; and we should not 
write above or below their capacity. Stiffness is horri- 
ble, and dignity should not be sought after; but if it 
come naturally, it should not be thrust aside. 

We had the happiness once, of having a correspond- 

lent, who was a very witty fellow. We treasured his 
‘letters, and never thought of committing such a sacri- 
liege as consigning them to speedy martyrdom on the 
\back-log. His first epistle convinced us that he was 
jaltogether a marvellous man. He had an immense deal 
jot incident in every letter; and, as we were his friend, 
| we sympathised very closely with him. He wasa lucky 
man; he would run imminent danger of breaking his 
ineck with a fiery charger, or, what was quite as bad, run 
| great risk of breaking his heart with some seraphic lady, 
during the intervals of his letters. He would narrate 
his fortunes most pathetically to us, and we would con- 
|gratulate him on his escape, in the genuine cant of dear 
‘friends. At length we found him out, and our vanity 
was most shockingly humiliated, when we discovered 
|the truth, that, like all other ingenious writers of fiction, 
jhe had a way of setting at his table, and running just as 
|many perils by field and flood, as he thought would an- 
|swer his purpose. Wecut the fellow forthwith, for he 
had most shamefully maltreated our credulity. He is 
at present engaged in a newspaper establishment east- 
ward, as accident-maker, and he daily astonishes his 
readers by detailing to them the misfortunes which befall 
honest persons thereabout. 

There should be no fiction in a letter, as the person 
written tu believes every word which is said; and it is 
very wrong to impose upon their kind sympathies. If 
incidents must be had, you had much better have re- 
course to the method pursued by your grandmother, who 
used to tell of every remarkable circumstance which 
had occurred, time out of mind and recently, about the 
neighborhood. The generality of letters are much bet- 
ter than newspapers, inasmuch as they contain ail the 
interesting minutiov of the cases therein recorded, which 
newspapers donot. We have great reverence for one 
of those old-fashioned letters on foolscap, which is a 
kind of history of the sayings and doings of all the good 
folks in and about the vicinity of the writer. The con- 
tents prove, too, that your friend has devoted a great 
length of time to your gratification, and thereby offers 
the best possible evidence of the existence of feelings of 
pure regard for you. But one of these easily written 
affairs, in which the writer forgets every body and thing 
but himself, we are particularly careful to read with 
avidity, and then place upon the altar of our fire-place 
as a smoke-offering, while we solemnly pronounce a 




















Back on the/past he turns his eye, 





benediction on the head of our dearly beloved corres- 
pondent. — Cincinnati Mirror. 
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NOOR JEHAN, 


THE MOGUL EMPRESS. 


Ir was from the seraglio at Delhi, in India, that the 
celebrated Noor Jehan, Jehangire’s favorite empress, 
fulminated those decrees — for though they passed in 
her husband’s name, it is creditably attested that they 
emanated from her — which rendered the reign of Je- 


her sex. In vivacity, wit, spirit, and all those elegant 
attainments in which women especially excel, she was| 
equalled by few, and surpassed by none. In masculine| 
vigor of understanding she stood alone and unapproach- 

ed. The emperor’s son, Selim, afterward so well known || 
as the Emperor Jehangire, having seen her, became en-| 
amored of her, and this hasty prepossession the ambi-| 
tious fair one exerted all her powers to strengthen. In 








hangire one of the most politically prosperous in the an-| 
nals of Mahomedan history. This remarkable woman | 
was as extraordinary in her birth as in her life, in her | 
obscurity as in her exaltation. The whole period of her} 

existence, though so long confined within the walls of a | 
seraglio, was one signal display of intellectual energy, | 
marvellous enterprise, and boundless ambition. She | 

had not only the mind to conceive, but the resolution to| 
act; not only the spirit to undertake, but the fortitude to} 
endure. The peculiar circumstances of her birth, form | 

one of the finest episodes in Farishta’s history. 

This celebrated woman was the daughter of Chaja_ 
Aiass, a native of Western Tartary, who was of an an- | 
cient and noble race, though under the various vicissi- | 
tudes of ‘time and circumstance,’ his family had sunk | 
into comparative destitution. He therefore quitted his 
country for Hindostan, hoping under the Mogul emper- 
or to repair the loss of fortune. Having become enam- 
ored of a young woman, as poor but enthusiastic as him- 
self, he married her. This so incensed his family, that | 
they discarded him; when he, under the excitement of 
indignation at what he considered to be his wrongs, | 
mounted his wife upon an old horse, and, walking by | 
her side, proceeded toward the capital of the renowned 
Akbar. Their scanty supply of money was soon ex- 
hausted. They had no means of procuring sustenance, | 
and were apparently fast approaching destruction. — 
They had not tasted food for three days: difficulties ev- 
ery moment accumulated upon them; and to crown 
their misery, the wife of the Tartar was seized with the 
pains of labor. Assisted only by her wretched husband 
she gave birth to a daughter. They were in the midst 
of a vast desert, where the foot of man but seldom pen- | 
etrated, and had no other prospect but of perishing with 
hunger or by wild beasts. Chaja Aiass having placed 
his wife upon the horse as soon as he could do so with 
safety, found himself unable to follow with the infant. | 
The mother was too weak to carry it, and there was but 
one alternative. The struggle of nature was a severe 
one; there was, however, no choice left between death 
and parental subjugation. It was agreed by the half’ 
distracted parents that the new-born pledge of their af- 
fection must be abandoned. They covered it with 
leaves, and left it in the path to the mercy of that God 
who can protect the babe in the desert as well as the! 
sovereign on his throne. 

The miserable pair pursued their journey in silence 
and in agony. After a short progress, the invincible | 
yearnings of nature prevailed over the torments of hun- 
ger and thirst, and the bereaved mother called distract- 
edly for her child. The heart of the husband was sub- 
dued by her sufferings. Dashing the tear from his 
cheek, he undertook to return and restore it to her arms. 
He retraced his steps, but was paralysed with horror, | 
on arriving at the spot where he had left his infant, to 
see a large black snake wreathed round it. In a parox- 
ysm of desperation he rushed forward, when the mon- 
ster, gradually uncoiling itself, retired into the hollow of 
atree. He snatched up the child, and bore it in ecstacy 
to the anxious mother. It had received no hurt, and | 
whilst by their caresses they were expressing their exul- 
tation at its singular escape, some travellers overtook 
them, who supplied them with food, and enabled them: 
to resume their journey. They advanced by easy stages 
till they reached Lahore. 

Soon after the arrival of the poor Tartar in this city, | 
where the great Akbar then held his court, he was for- | 
tuate enough to attract that emperor’s attention, and by | 





an extraordinary accession of good fortune, became | 
finaliy high treasurer of the empire. His daughter, as | 
she grew up, excelled all the loveliest women of the | 
east, and was therefore named Mher-ul-Nissa, or the | 
sun of women. The greatest care was taken to make | 
her mistress of every accomplishment which could im- | 
part an additional fascination to the natural graces of | 


\ldescribed with the most appalling minuteness by the 
\||Mogul historians. After a desperate conflict, and man- 


Aiass became the wife ‘of Shere Afkun, a Turkoman| 


|| betrothed. 


Selim was from that moment the bitter foe of his suc- 
cessful rival; he secretly disseminated calumnies to the| 
injury of Shere Afkun, who in disgust retired from} 
court into the province of Bengal, where he obtained | 
from the governor the vicegerency of Burdwan, a con-| 
||siderable district in that province. When Prince Selim 
became emperor, his passion for the daughter of Aiass re-| 
vived in full force; the restraint being removed under} 
which the smothered flame had been so long and so pain- 
fully suppressed, it burst forth with increased fierceness. | 
He was now absolute, and determined to possess the object | 





of his disappointed love; he therefore made advances 
toward a reconciliation with Shere Afkun, but the 
brave Turkoman for a time resisted all his importuni- 
ties; perceiving their object, and resolving to part neith-| 
er with his wife nor with his henor, as he could not re-| 
sign the one without relinquishing the other. His 
strength was prodigious, and his bravery equal to his 





||strength ; his integrity was unimpeached, his reputation 
? 


high, and he was alike feared and respected by all clas- 
ses. Upon every occasion where danger was imminent, 
he was foremost to encounter it, while his valor was the 


1] 
theme of many a romance and of many a song. His|| 


|| bodily vigor was so great that he had slain a lion single | 
? 


handed, from which circumstance he obtained the cog-| 
nomen of Shere Afkun, or the lion-slayer, his origina 
name being Asta Jillo. He had been much esteemed || 
by Akbar, who valued alike his bravery and his virtues. | 
Soon after Jehangire ascended the imperial throne of || 
the Moguls, Shere Afkun was invited to court, whither, | 


own high reputation for security against any tyrannical | 


| 


was much caressed by the emperor, in order to lull sus- 
picion: open and generous himself, he suspected no) 


the chase: the omrahs and inferior nobles assembled, || 
and the forest-haunts of the lion and tiger were explored.| 
The hunters soon inclosed a mighty beast of the latter! 
species, of which the emperor being apprised, immedi- 





ately proceeded to the spot. He demanded of those || 





the enterprise would devolve upon him, when three om-| 
rahs stepped forward and offered to encounter the forest | | 
jtyrant. The pride of the bold Turkoman was roused ;) 

they had challenged the encounter, and he therefore| 
‘could not set aside their prior claim to the distinction| 
which they insisted upon striving for. Shere Afkun,| 
\|fearing that he was likely to be rivalled, and that his|| 
|| fame would thus be tarnished, advanced, and presenting| 
\himself before the emperor, said firmly, ‘'To attack an || 
‘\unarmed creature with weapons is neither fair nor! 
manly, The Deity has given limbs and sinews to man| 
as well as to tigers, and has imparted reason to the for-| 
mer in order to countervail the deficiency of strength.’ 





The omrahs declined such a perilous contest, when 
the bold warrior, to the emperor’s surprise and delight 


pared to engage the tiger unarmed. The encounter is 








gled by terrific wounds, the heroic Afkun forced his} 
arm down the throat of his adversary, grasped him |! 
firmly by the root of the tongue, and finally strangled 
him. Thus were the secret expectations of Jehangire 











sounded through the empire. 


after repeated solicitations, he repaired, trusting to his | | 


exercise of the sovereign power. Upon his arrival, he) 


treachery in others. A day was at length appointed for || 


around him, who would venture to attack it: all stood)! 


|| sile : od. 2 ‘kun beg > that | ae . 
silentendcontvented. Shere Atkua egen to hope thav! dared not openly execute them. Coming with a great 


——. 
" 


Shere had scarcely recovered, when private orders 
| were given to the driver of a large elephant to waylay 
| him and tread him to death. He saw the elephant ap- 
| proach ; the street was narrow, and there were no means 
of escape. Perceiving his danger, he ordered his bear- 
| ers to turn, but they threw down the palankeen and fled. 
The Turkoman, undismayed, sprang instantly upon his 
feet, drew his sword, and before the elephant could ac- 





the frenzy of his passion, Prine Selim applied to Akbar! || complish its fatal purpose, severed its trunk close to the 
for his consent to marry her, but the latter sternly re- || root. 


fused it. Shortly after, the lovely daughter of Chaja | pired. Jehangire witnessed the action. 


The huge animal immediately dropped and ex- 


He had placed 
himself at a small lattice that overlooked the street.— 


noble of high distinction, to whom she hed been long|| He was perfectly amazed, but disappointment and vexa- 
| tion banished from his bosom the better feelings of his 
|nature. Shere Afkun waited upon the emperor, and 


communicated to him what he had done. Jehangire 
extolled his bravery with warmth, and thus escaped the 
hero’s suspicion. 

He was not, however, permitted to remain long unmo- 
lested. Kutub, suba or governor of Bengal, knowing 
his master’s wishes, and in order to ensure his farther 
favor, hired forty ruftians to assassinate the dreaded om- 
rah. So confident was the latter in his own strength 
and valor, that he took no precaution to protect himself 
either against secret or open enemies. He retained 


|| only an old porter in his house, all his other servants oc- 


cupying apartments at a distance. The assassins en- 
tered his room, where their victim was asleep, when one 
of them, touched with remorse, cried out, ‘Hold! are 
we men? What! forty to one? and afraid to encounter 
him awake!’ The Turkoman, aroused by this timely 
| hes manly expostulation, started from his bed, seized 
his sword, and retiring backward before the assassins 
‘had all entered, reached the corner of the apartment, 
| where he prep pared to defend himself to the last extrem- 
\ity. The ruffians, fearing their victim would escape, 
rushed on him so tumultuously, that they encumbered 
;each other. Shere Afkun, taking advantage of their 
confusion, laid several of them dead at his feet; many 
|others fell desperately wounded, and the rest betook 
||themselves to flight. The man who had warned the 
i | hero of his danger, stood fixed in mute astonishment at 
| the prowess of him whom he had been hired to murder, 
| His intended victim advanced, and, kindly taking his 
| hand, welcomed him as his deliverer. Having ascer- 
| tained from the man’s unreluctant confession by whom 
| the assassins had been hired, he dismissed him with a 
liberal benefaction. 
1 This remarkable exploit was repeated from mouth to 
; mouth with a thousand exaggerations, so that whenever 
Shere Afkun appeared abroad, he was followed and 
| pointed at as a man of superhuman powers; but in or- 
der to avoid the recurrence of perils similar to those 
from which he had so recently escaped, he retired to 
| Burdwin. 

Meanwhile the suba of Bengal had received the em- 
peror’s orders to despatch this extraordinary man, but 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


retinue to Burdwan, about sixty miles from the modern 
_capital of this extensive province, under pretence of 
| making a tour of the territory placed under his political 
| superintendence, he communicated to his principal offi- 
;cers the secretof his mission. The devoted omrah 
| Went out to meet the suba as he was entering the town 
and the latter affected to treat him with great cordiality, 
In the progress of the cavalcade, a pikeman, pretending 
'\that Shere Afkun was in the way, rudely struck his 
\|horse. The indignant noble, knowing that no soldier 
| would have done this without orders, immediately saw 
| that his life was aimed at, and directly spurred his horse 
| toward the elephant of the treacherous suba, tore down 


| the howda, and slew the cowardly Kutub vefore any of 


: | his guards could rescue him; then turn:ng upon the om- 
\|instantly cast aside his weapon and his shield, and pre- 


rahs, five were almost instantly sacrificed to his just re- 
venge. 

Terrified at his prowess, the soldiers began to dis- 
| charge their arrows and muskets at him from a distance 
\\— his horse, struck by a ball in the forehead, fell dead 

under him. Covered with wounds, and bleeding at ev- 
‘ery pore, the still undaunted lion-slayer called on the 
suba’s officers to advance and meet him in single com- 





defeated, and the fame. of this extraordinary exploit re- bat, but they, one and all, declined the encounter. At 


llength, seeing his end approaching, the brave Turko- 
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man, like a devout Mahomedan, turned his face toward | 
Mecca, threw some dust upon his head by way of ablu- 
tion, there being no water near, and standing up coen'| 
and undismayed before the armed files of his murderers, 
received at one discharge six balls in his body, and ex-| 
pired without a groan. 
The beautiful widow was immediately transported to} 
Delhi, but Jehangire refused to see her, whether from | 
remorse or policy is uncertain. He ordered her to be 
confined in one of the worst apartments of the seraglio. | 
The daughter of the Tartar Aiass was a woman of 
haughty spirit, and could ill brook this indifference. It 
preyed deeply upon her mind. Meanwhile she was not 
idle. Being very expert at working tapestry and all 
kinds of embroidery, and in painting silks with the rich- 
est devices, she applied herself with great assicuity to} 
those employments. Inashort time the exquisite pro-| 
ductions of her taste and skill became the taik of the 
capital. The ladies of the omrahs of Delhi and Agra 
would wear nothing on grand occasions but what came 
from the hands of the beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa. She, 
therefore, soon became the oracle of fashion and of taste. | 
Whilst she affected an extreme simplicity in her own 
dress, she attired her attendants in the richest tissues 
and brocades, making those who had attractive persons 
the vehicles for setting off to advantage the works of her 
own industry. She thus amassed a considerable sum of 
money, and became more celebrated in her obscurity | 
than she had hitherto been as the wife of the most dis-| 
tinguished hero of his age. Her milder glories had 
been hitherto eclipsed by the predominancy of his. | 
The accomplishments of this singular woman were, 
soon carried to the ears of the emperor, who had proba- 
bly by this time forgotten the ascendency which she 
once held over his heart. He determined, therefore, to 
see her, in order to have ocular proof whether the voice 
of public report was a truth or an exaggeration. Re- 
solving to take her by surprise, he unexpectedly entered 
her apartment, when, at the sight of her unrivaled beau- 
ty, all his former passion revived in an instant. She 
was reclining on a sofa, in an undress robe of plain 
white muslin, which exhibited her faultless shape to the 
best advantage, and became her better than the richest 
brocades of Bagdat, or the finest embroideries of Cash- 
mere. As soon as the emperor entered, the syren rose 
with an agitation that served only to heighten her 
charms, aid fixed her eyes on the ground with well- 
dissembled confusion. Jehangire stood mute with 














} 


amazement; rapture took immediate possession of his | 


soul, | 


He was dazz'ed by the perfection of her form, the 
dignity of her mien, and the transcendant loveliness of 
her features. Advancing to where she stood in the 
plenitude of her beauty, he took her hand, declared his 
resolution to make her his empress, and immediately a 
proclamation was issued for the celebration of the royal 
nuptials with the lovely relict of the late Shere Afkun. 

The name of Mher-ul-Nissa was exchanged for that 
of Noor Mahil—‘the light of the harem.’ From this 
moment she became the favorite wife of the sovereign 
of the Moguls. In the climax of her exultation her 
name was again changed to Noor Jehan, or ‘the light 
of the world.’ Asa distinguishing mark of her pre- 
eminence in the emperor’s affections, she was allowed to 
assume the tithe of Shane, or empress. The current 
coin was stamped with her name, as well as with the 
sovereign’s. Her family was held next in rank to the 
princes of the blood, and advanced to places of the high-! 
est trust. Its members were admitted to privileges 
which had never befure been enjoyed by subjects under 
the Mogul domination. Her influence exceeded that of | 
any person in the empire, not even excepting the em-| 
peror; and, perhaps, under the rigid scrupulosity of 
Mogul policy with regard to women sharing in the ad-| 
ministration of the state, there never has been an in-| 
stance of one of the sex attaining an ascendency so para- 
mount, and such perfect political control over the desti- 
nies of so many subject principalities, as the renowned 
Noor Jehan. 





Prive is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal 
more saucy. 





| 
| 
| 





THE REWVELLERS. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


THERE Were sounds of mirth and joyousness, 
Broke forth in the lighted hall, 
And there was many a merry laugh, 
Aud many a merry call; 
And the glass was freely passed around, 
And the nectar freely quatfed — 
And many a heart felt light with glee, 
And the joy of the thrilling draught. 


A voice arose in that place of mirth, 
And a glass was flourished high ; 
‘I drink to Life !’ said a son of earth, 

‘And I do not fear to die. 
I have no fear — I have no fear— 
Talk not of the vagrant, Death ; 
For he is a griin old gentleman, 
And he wars but with his breath. 


Cheer, comrades. cheer! We drink to Life, 
And we do not fear to die!’ 
Just then arushing sound was heard, 
As of spirits sweeping by — 
And presently the latch flew up, 
And the door flew open wide — 
And a stranger strode within the hall, 
With an air of martial pride. 


He spoke: ‘I join in your revelry, 
Bold sons of the Bacchan rite ; 
And I drink the toast ye have drunk before, 
The pledge of yon dauntless Knight: 
Fill high — fill high — we drink to Life, 
And we scorn the reaper, Death, 
For he is a grim old gentleman, 
And he wars but with his breath. 


He’sa noble soul, that champion Knight, 
And he wears a martial brow; 

Oh, he ’ll pass the gates of Paradise, 
To the regions of bliss below!’ 

This was too much for the Baechanal ; 
Fire flashed from his angry eve ; 

A muttered curse — and a vengeful oath — 
‘Intruder, thou shalt die!’ 


He struck — and the stranger’s guise fell off, 
And a phantom form stood there, 

A grinning, and ghostly, and horrible thing, 
With rotten and mildewed hair ; 

And they struggled awhile, till the stranger blew 
A blast of his withering breath; 

And the Baechanal fell at the Phantom’s feet, 
And his conqueror was — Deatu! 


SUNEET. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Sensetagain! Behind the massy green 
Of the continnous oaks, the sun has fallen, 
And his last ray has ceased to dart between 
The heavy foliage, as hopes intervene 
Amid gray cares. The western sky is wallen 
With shadowy mountains, built upon the marge 
Of the horizon, from eve’s purple sheen, 
And thin gray clouds, that daringly uplean 
Their silver cones upon the crimson verge 
Of the high zenith, while their unseen base 
Is rocked by lightning, which will show its eye 
Soon as the night comes. Eastward you can trace 
No stain, no spot of cloud upon a sky 
Pure as an angel’s brow; 
The winds have folded up their quick wings now, 
And ali asleep, high up within cloud-cradles lie. 


Beneath the trees, the dark and massy glooms 
Are growing deeper, more material, 

In windless solitude; the flower.blooms 

Richly exhale their thin and unseen plumes 
Of odor, which they gave not at the cail 

Of the hot sun; the birds all sleep within 
Unshaken nests — all but the owl, who booms 
Far off his ery, like one that mourns strange dooms, 

And the wild wishtonwish, with lonely din. 
There is a deep, calni beauty all around, 

A massive, heavy, melancholy look, 
A unison of lonesome sight and sound, 

Which touches us till we can hardiy brook 
Our own sad feelings here ; 
It cannot wring from out the heart a tear, 


But gives us heavy hearts, like reading some sad book. 


Not such thy sunsets, O New England! Thou 
Hast more wild grandeur in thy noble eye, 














More majesty upon thy rugged brow. 
When sunset pours on thee his May-time glow 
From his flush heart, it is on proud and high 
Gray granite mountains — rock and precipice, 
Upcrested with the white foam of the snow — 
On sober glades, and meadows drear and low — 
On wild old woods of savage mysteries — 
On cultivated fields, hedged with gray rocks, 
And greening with the husbandinan’s young treasure — 
On azure ocean, foaming with fierce shocks 
Against the shores which his Gotsinions measure — 
Ou towns and villages, 
And environs of flowers and of trees, 


Fuil of gray, pleasant shades, and sacred to calin leisure. 


And when the sunset doth unfold his wing 
Upon thy oecident, and fill the clouds 
With his rich spirit, on thy eves of spriug, 
He isa far more bold and gorgeofis thing ; 
He sends his flocks of colors out in crowds, 
To sail with lustrous eyes the azure river 
Of thy keen sky, and spirit-like to cling 
Unto its waves of cloud, and wildly fling 
Themselves from crest to crest with sudden quiver. 
Thy sunset is more brilliant and intense, 
But not so melancholy, or so calin, 
As this which now is just retreating hence, 
Shading his eye with gray and misty palin, 
Luiled into early sleep 
By thunder from the western twilight deep, 
Now ‘neath the red horizon moaning out his psalm. 
Arkansas, May 10th, 1833. 


ANECDCTz 
OF THE LATE RUFUS KING, 

Tose who have had the felicity of hearing that great 
man’s eloguence when he was in the vigor of man- 
hood, long remembered it. At the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution he resided in Newburyport, 
and then figured as an advocate at the Massachusetts 
3ar. His professional engagements often led him to at- 


jtend ihe Supreme Judicial Courts in the Old Colony. 


His usual dress was the old-fashioned cocked hat, 


‘plain grey clothes, and buttons covered with the same, 


much resembling the dress of the Quakers. Ona cer- 
tain occasion, while travelling to Plymouth Court, he 
was suddenly overtaken by a smart thunder shower, just 
before he arrived at the Quaker Meeting-House in Pem- 


broke, Mass., where a large and very respectable society 


of Friends had assembled to hold their Wednesday 
meeting. To secure himself from the rain he let down 
the sides of his hat, and rode his horse under the sheds 


of the meeting-house — into which he gracefully walk- 


ed. The elders, secing a very well-dressed stranger of 


their order, as they supposed, enter, made room for him 
among them, where he took his seat. Atl was profound 
silence. After half an hour, Mr King rose, and in 
Quaker phraseology delivered a most eloquent sermon 
of some length. All admired the preacher, but knew 
not who he was, or whence he came. The meeting end- 


jed, he speedily took leave, the shower having passed, 
‘and mounting his horse, rode expeditiously away. It 


seemed to be a vision from the clouds to the honest Qua- 
ers, Who could get no information respecting the preach- 
er—and it remained a matter of amazement and wonder 


several years. At length Mr King again attended the 


same Court as senior counsel in some important case, 
the foreman of the jury to try which, was one of the el- 
ders of that society. He sat, as usual, very demurely, 
with his broad brim on in Court. Mr King was not 
recognized by him during the whole trial, his dress not 
being as before; but when he rose to make his closing 
argument to the jury, he had proceeded no further than 
‘May it please your Honors, and Gentlemen of the Ju- 


\ry,’ when the honest Quaker sprang instantaneously on 


his feet, and clapping his hands smartly together, in ex- 


cess of joy, exclaimed, to the astonishment of the whole 
_Court-house, ‘ That is the man who spoke in our meet- 


ere 
ing! 


A dull man is double heavy when he gets lively; 
as the lumbering tax-cart never appears so heavy as 
when a little jogging pony carries it into a trot. 

There is an alchymy in manner, which can convert 
every thing into gold. 

The most insupportable company are those who are 
witty all day long. 
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A MARVELLOUS STORY. 

I was bred up in a dislike of the marvellous, or the 
stupid wonderful, as my uncle called it. I must relate 
an anecdote in point. Some gentlemen were dining to-| || prints, its merits have frequently been noticed. From the extracts 
gether, and relating their travelling adventures; one of || : || with which some papers have enriched their columns, we long ago 
them dealt so much on the marvellous that it induced | = ||suspected it to be a chaste specimen of periodical literature, and 

a I oi re hi lesson . | Tremont Tueatre. — 7he Past Season. — The teriminatoin of||/eminently worthy of the attention of the intelligent. From an ex- 
“so mee " — a ‘. P Sale ,the theatrical season, on Friday, the twelfth instant, suggests the || amination of its contents, we are enabled to pronounce it quite 

‘I was once,’ said he, ‘engaged in a skirmishing propriety of a few remarks upon what has past. There have been || equal to that anticipated character; and shall show our Boston 
party in America; I advanced too far, was separated many attractions —an enumeration of which will disclose the gen- || friends — who, we believe, are scarcely aware of this existence — 
from my friends, and saw three Indians in pursuit of me: \erosity of Mr Barry’s intentions to provide the public with means 


the horrors of the tomahawk in the hands of angry sav-||0' Cmtertainment. 








s 13 8 x 0 IN| Dig f\ TRC. | Tue AMERICAN Montaty MaGazine. June, No IV — New S&e- 
a 13) BOSTO cea anemied lries. Edited by C. F. Hoffinan and H. W. Herbert. Never before 
this week have we placed eyes upon the work of which this is a 
|!portion, although, through the medium of some of our exchange 
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||that itis a casket of weasures rare — commendable for its purity, 


||and having claims upon their patronage which ought not to pass un- 
| 








ages, took possession of my mind; I considered for a las amelo-dramatic performer, Mr Wallack has a high reputation -- | 
moment what was to be done; most of us love life, and Shakspeare is beyond his reach. Miss Phillips, as a tragic actress, | 
mine was both precious and useful to my family; I was] has never been justly appreciated in our city — she has no rival on 
swift of foot, and fear added to my speed. After looking this continent. In comedy, she is not at home. About this time, 
iis of a hed as dean t ot tenet | ‘Gustavus’ was performed — a scenic, musical piece, which was | 
back — for the country was an hee sie — . = | produced at great expense, and which delighted all play-goers. — 
perceived that one of my enemies had outran the others, {Then followed the opera — ‘Cinderella,’ ‘The Tempest,’ ‘Beg- 
and the well-known saying of ‘ Divide and conquer,’ oc- || gar’s Opera, ’ and ‘Der Frieschutz.’ Mr Matthews placed his desk 
curring to me, Islackened my speed, and allowed him jon the stage, next ; and his old friends, of course, gathered to see 
to come up; we engaged with mutual fury —I hope him. Gambati and Ravaglia raised their notes— andthen came the 
ies: , ; Penns |reviva] of some sterling, old comedies, which were quite popular. 
none here,— bowing tohis auditors, — will doubt the re-|| Next came Miss Jarman —Mrs Ternan—and Mr Ternan, clever | 
sult —in a few minutes he lay a corpse at my feet. In | comedians and respectable melo-dramatic tragedians. Celeste was 
this short space of time, the two Indians had advanced jthe star ascendant, after their dgparture. Just after, the stock | 
upon me, so I took again to my heels —not from cow- | company arranged their benefits, during the absence of the stars, 
3 . - and showed their abilities, of course, to the best advantage — pro- | 
ardice, I can in truth declare—but with the hope of 


; : ; ducing several capital comedies. Mr and Mrs Ternan returned, 
reaching a neighboring wood, where I knew dwelt @}|and shone again. Miss E. Riddle appeared. Mrs Maeder— Miss 
tribe friendly to the English ; this hope, however, I was}|Clara Fisher — performed next, and sustained Miss Cushinan in | 
forced to give up; for, on looking back, I saw one of pened first appearance on the stage. Miss Wateun, charmed by the | 
my pursuers Ger tence the wer, 1 weited for him, re. ‘econ pnenees, sca next. Mr James Sheridan Knowles, | 
z z jthe great dramatist, with Miss Wheatly, introcuced the ‘ Beggar of | 
covering my almost exhausted breath, and soon this In- | Bethnal Green,’ and other of Mr Knowles’ plays—the purest in | 
dian shared the fate of the first. I had now only one en- jthe language. Miss Phillips made another visit, and Celeste also. { 
emy to deal with; but I felt fatigued, and being nearthe || Mr A. A. Adams — after an absence of five years from his native 
wood, I was more desirous to save my own life than to|{city— brought Shakspeare on to the stage with considerable suc- 
destroy another of my fellow creatures. I plainly per- || i : 
: : | e have so often adverted to the excellent management of the 
ceived smoke curling up amongst the trees; I redoubled || 


| Tremont Theatre, that farther comment, at this time, seems almost 
my speed; I prayed to heaven; I felt assured my prayer || unnecessary ; still, the gentlemanly deportment of the manager — 
would be granted; but at this moment the yell of the | his willingness to do every thing favorable to the Drama— merit a 
Indian’s voice sounded in my ears—I even thought — CAE CR Ot SN Sats be engeiinr toe week te 
Gia thin uname teeth theee wes ee chakeeo% teamed ‘epee If manliness — propriety of demeanor — affableness 


d 7 A | | a heh |— generosity and careful civism, be estimable qualities, then may 
a" sre 2 of 2 ’ > > ° P =) 
roun sia the gent e om, W og iad related the | Mr Barry be respected in our community ;— for he has these ap- 
wonderful stories at first, grew impatient past endur- || portioned to him as truly and as fully as we ever wish to see them. 


ance; he called out, ‘ Well, sir, and you killed him also? || His station is a severe one — its requirements cannot be possessed 
par No, sir—he killed me.’ | sod any ordinary man — and to hold it with credit to himself and the | 
os Pa ee ee | true Drama, is no small matter. We have noticed, with pleasure, 
: : | Mr Barry’s readiness to suit the public —to meet their wishes — 
USE OF CATS WHISHERS. jand this, we contend, is an estimable quality in a manager ; for it 
Every one has observed the whiskers of a cat; but!|depends—a manager willing — entirely upon the public whether | 


few, perhaps, dream that they serve any valuable end. || their places of public arnusement be worthy of patronage or not. | 
The following passage will prove the contrary :— Every || It depends entirely upon the community whether or not the true 
> eaterinaten — | ary. “4 ) 


ca ll ak thes onal Hed tt || Drama shall be supported. If Jim Crow sing, and the public ap- 
one must — — declias deck post usually callec hy od plaud, Jim Crow will sing! And if double-entendres are missed | 
whiskers of a cat’s upper lip. “I he use of these in a || from the stage, they will not re-appear. It is all plain sailing in the 


state of nature is very important. They are organs of || theatrical world. There always will be theatres— and they that 
touch. They are attached toa bed of close glands under | |cry out against them are the very persons who are committing evil. 

‘ . . ’ le || The first cause is the one which we look at. | 
the skin; and each of these long and stiff hairs is con-| | . : slope agit 


od a ; ‘ 1 With a determination to do our duty, as critics, the next season, 
nected with the nerves of the lip. The slightest contact | with the impartiality with which we have endeavored to be guided 


of the whiskers with any surrounding object, is thus felt || through the past, we leave this very important department of the 
most distinctly by the animal, although the hairs are || fine arts, with the hope that our theatre may be, by far, more wor- 
themselves insensible. They stand out on each side in || thy of admiration, when the doors shall again be opened. 

















the lion, as well as in the common cat; so that, from Brn Pai ae | 
‘ ae : are ’ . || Tae Battoon. — Mr Lauriat was highly successful in his attempt 
yoint to point, they are equal to the width of the ani- ||to visitthe clouds on Wednesday last. The aeria! voyager rose ma- 
’ : ° ° y ° ° li. . . ener 
mal’s body. if we imagine therefore a lion stealing | jestically to the bright pavillions in the sky, and in their refreshing 
through a covert of wood, in an impe rfeet light, we shall | enclosures enjoyed a prospect which it is seldom the lot of man to 
at once see the use of these long hairs. They indicate}, “"°S* 


to him, through the nicest feeling, any object which may | 





| Maerzei. — What a pity it is that a man of great mechanical in- 
present itself to the passage of his body: they pena, em should spend his time in making artificial spiders, when he 
the rastle of boughs and leaves, which would give warn- | might be putting the age forward in various arts, by his well applied 
. . P |jindustry. The greatest minds must be little that they may be great 
ing to his prey, if he were to attempt to pass through || : 


: f : : 2 | harass least, popular and notorious. O that men should sacrifice 
too close a bush; and thus, in conjunction with the soft | their genius to gratify their ambition and love of gain. 


tushions of his feet, and the fur upon which he treads| 
—the retractile claws never coming in contact with the | Tue Travian Sketcu Book is by H. T. Tuckerman, of this city 
ground, --- they enable him to move towards his victim’ 
with a stillness greater even than that of the snake, who 


creeps along the grass, and is not perceived till he is|| Genius or THe Past. — The author of the Essays under this 
coiled round his prey. head, which were published some months agone in this paper, will 
TE a ee probably resume his pen at no very distant time. We are happy 
SELF-CONTROL. to know this; for those essays we esteem among the best which 
Oh, be not proud, so that ye look around ee ee see 
With haughty crest on your fellow, who may not, 
For that he hath not striven, soar as high 
As in your loftier reachings. Ife can boast, 
Perhance, a better fortune. Hath he not 
Quell’d the same spirit thou hast tutored much, 
And learned fall soon, what thou hast yet to learn — 





—one of our ablest correspondents, and author of the article on 
our first page. 











Tue Knickersocker for June has been received. It does not 
appear to be so spirited as it has been usually, but there are in it 
many articles which we much admire. 


Tur Passion Flower. — We received Number One of this pree | 
ious little work. Are we to see the succeeding numbers ? 


Mr Wallack and Miss Phillips appeared early in November last. | | heeded. 





He that is lowly in his heart’s desires, 
Has that which all thy reachings may not win, Isaac McLELLAN, Jun. is to deliver the Poem before the Phi Beta i} 
Inborn content and quiet humbleness. A. M. Mag. Kappa of Bowdoin, at the next Commencement. 

















Here is a little gem by one of the editors: 
WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 


Nor in the shadowy wood, 

Not in the rock-ribbed glen, 
Not where the sleeping echoes brood 

In caves untrod by men; 
Not by the sea-swept shore 

Where loitering surges break, 
Not on the mountain hear, 

Not by the breezeless lake, 
Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood, 
Whether on isle or main — 

Not there is Solitude! 


There are birds in the woodland bowers, 
Voices in lonely dells, 

And streauis that talk to the listening hours 
In earth’s most secret cells. 

There is life on the foam-flecked sand 
By the ocean’s curling lip, 

And life on the still lake’s strand 
Mid the flowers that 0’ er it dip ; 

There is life in the rocking pines, 
That sigh on the mountain’s crest, 

And life in the courser’s mane that shines 
As he scours the desert’s breast. 


But go to the crowded mart, 
Mid the busy haunts of men, 
Go there and ask thy heart, 
What answer makes it then? 
Ay! go where Wealth is flinging 
Her golden lures around, 
Where the trump of Fame is ringing, 
Where Pleasure’s wiles abound ; 
Go — if thou woujdst be lonely — 
Where the phantom Love is wooed, 
And own that there — there only — 
Mid crowds is Solitude, C. F. if. 


Tne annexed is the Magdalene’s Ilymn, from the ‘City of the 


| Plague,’ by Professor Wilson, Editor of Blackwood’s Maga. 


Tue air of death breathes through our souls, 
The dead all round us lie; 

By day and night the death-bell tolls, 
And says, ‘Prepare to die.’ 


The face that in the morning sun 
We thought so wond’rous fair, 

Hath faded, ere his course was ran, 
Beneath its golden hair. 


I see the old man in his grave 
With thin locks silvery grey ; 

IT see the child’s bright tresses wave 
In the cold breath of the clay. 





The loving ones we loved the best, 
Like music all are gone! 

And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 
Their monumental stone. 


But not when the death-prayer is said 
The life of lite departs ; 

The body in the grave is laid, 
ts beauty in our hearts. 


At holy midnight voices sweet 
Like fragrance fill the room, 

And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 
Come brightuing from the tomb. 


We know who sends the visions bright, 
From whose dear side they came ! — 
We vail our eyes before thy light, 
We bless our Saviour’s name! 


This frame of dust, this feeble breath 
The Plague may soon destroy ; 

We think on Thee and feel in death 
A deep aud awful joy. 


Din is the light of vanish’d years 
Inthe glory yet to come ; 

O idle grief! O foolish tears t 
When Jesus calls us home, 


Like children for some bauble fair 
That weep themselves to rest ; 

We part with life — awake ! and there 
The jewel in our breast! 





To CorrEsponpEnTs. — ‘The True Lover,’ if true, might be pub- 
lished as a fact. If it be a creation of the brain merely, it is alto- 
gether destitute of those qualities which would render it a good 
tale. It has a foundation for an excellent story. The verses from 
Bennington have been published before. If the person who sent 
them is the author, he should have stated this fact. We suspeet 
that a hoax was intended. ‘Napoleon, No 2,’ in our next. In an- 
swer to Laura, we state, that a Communication Box shall forthwith 


! be placed near the entrance of our office door. 
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POETRY BY MOORE— MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PEARL BY GEO. KINGSLEY. 
Andantino con Affetuoso. 








Sweet In - nis - fal - len, fare thee well, May calmand sunshine long be thine, How fair thou art let 
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Far better in thy weeping hours, Weeping or smiling, lovely isle! Like feeling hearts, whose joys are few, 
To part from thee as I do now, And still the lovelier for thy tears— 3ut, when indeed they come, divine — 
When mist is o’er thy blooming bowers, For though but rare thy sunny smile, The steadiest light the sun e’er threw 
Like Sorrow’s veil un Beauty’s brow. ’T is heaven’s own glance, when it appears. Is lifeless to one gleam of thine! 
= — cee a a me — a = eee, 
Che Ovdy Corner. A native grace | There was a soft and pensive grace, 
Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs, | A cast of thought upon her face, 
Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire, | That suited well the forehead high, 
BEAUTY. Beyond the pomp of dress : for loveliness | The eye-lash dark, and down cast eye, 
— Beauty stands Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, The mild expression spoke a mind 
In the admiration only of weak minds But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. In duty firm, composed, resigned. 
Led captive ; cease to admire, and all her plumes Thomson. Scott. 
. a ven a trivial toy, Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, — oni imam! 
eat ie : : i : 
ery sudden slighting quite abashed. Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; GPistis§ BOSWOW PisgARib 
Milton. If to her share some female errors fall, AND 
Look on her face, and you’ll for; i 
What’s female beauty, but an air divine, : y nat Seen oi. a Biterary Gazette, 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine? eer : ™ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; Raat her npc: Sein! she sa tengie oO Pu y $ ird S 
The body ewan ec + agirey ; Sacred by birth, ond built by onde divine; FFICE OF Pusiication, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. 
bib eio aaa 1s seen. Her soul’s the deity that lodges there ; Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollars if 
Hence men are often captives of a face . . 7 aid unti irati 
: ? Nor is the pile unworthy of the god not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 
They know not why, of no peculiar graca: y = Seeie — payable in advance. 
. Mm ‘ ‘ ; : 
+ forms, thongh bright, no mortal man can bear ; ’T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white ’ ie quper will he discuntinesd until all ssceeneguaar «gue. 
ome, none resist, though not exceeding fair. Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on All letters must be post paid, and addressed to the Editor. 
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